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district of the Lebanon are extremely irregular. It
comprises an area of rather over 2000 square miles,
with a population of 250,000, mostly Christians.

The Lebanon Christians call themselves Maronites,
from the national saint, Maron, a famous recluse sup-
posed to have flourished about the year 400. They
are the direct descendants of the orthodox community
as constituted in the seventh century, and although
united with Some since the time of the first Crusades,
they still retain many local privileges and peculiarities,
such as a married clergy, administration of the sacra-
ment under both species, celebration of mass in the
Syriac language, but otherwise according to the Latin
rite, together with their own hagiology and national
feasts. They are devotedly attached to their religion,
and are in other respects a brave and energetic people.
Their villages, and 200 monasteries, are perched like
eyries on the spurs and slopes of the main range, and
are often surrounded by corn-fields waving over artificial
terraces, so disposed as to prevent the rich loam from
being washed away.

Unfriendly neighbours of the Maronites are the mys-
terious Druses, settled partly in the Acre district south
of the Lebanon, partly in the remote Hauran uplands,
on the verge of the desert. The origin and peculiar
tenets of this half-pagan people have not yet been
satisfactorily explained. Though apparently having some
affinity in faith to the Mussulmans, they jealously
preserve a sort of secret doctrine, said to have been
handed down from, the ancient Egyptians. In fact, how-
over, they make no outward profession of any religion,
although believing in a God. Physically they are a fine
race, brave, with something of poetry and heroism, but
also fierce, cruel, and treacherous.

Druses and Maronites lived for ages amicably to-